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’ GREEN ST. CHURCH, BOSTON, 
The Meeting House, in Green street, was 


dedicated Oct. 25, 1826. It accommodates 
about 750 persons. The building’is of brick, 
plain, but neat. It is surmounted by a square 
tower, of a single story, from a classic model. 
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HORRORS OF WAR, 

The Democratic Review for February con- 
tains an article by Mrs. E. T. Ellet, describing 
ascene which occurred during the Peninsular 
War between the Spaniards and the French, 
which exceeds in savage ferocity, any thing we 
have ever read of. 

It seems that Gen. Morillo, commanding an 
army of 4000 Spaniards, had devised a plan for 
the capture of the city of Seville; but was dis- 
appointed by false information given by a Span- 
iard friendly to the French. The naturally se- 
vere temper of Gen. Morillo was by this means 
irritated beyond control. 


“It was evening; and the division of 
the army under him were encamped some 
hours’ march on their retreat. Prepara- 
tions might have been seen for a military 
execution ;.and a couple of prisoners, 
captured in their last skirmish, were, ac- 
cording to the cruel practice of many 
chiefs in those times, to be put to death. 
The captives were guarded by a file of 
soldiers, and the executioners, waiting 
the word of command to draw up, were 
leaning on their weapons, and talking 
over the events of the last two days. 

Just then one of the inferior officers, 
returning to his tent after giving some or- 
der to the men, was interrupted by a boy 
apparently ten years of age, who, seizing 
his hand, and speaking in an accent 
slightly foreign, besought him, with pite- 
ous entreaties, to procure him admittance 
to the general. ‘The officer found, on in- 
quiry, that he was the son of one of the 
prisOfers, a soldier distinguished for his 
eminent personal bravery, who had not 
been taken, even when overwhelmed by 
numbers, without giving and receiving 
many severe wounds. 

This soldier, weary and wounded, but 
invincible in courage and spirit, for he 
scorned to ask the ,clemency of his con- 
queror, was now to suffer death with his 
The terrible 
order had been given, for Morille would 





=" | just received. 


not be impeded in his march by prison- 
ers; and he so hated his country’s ene- 
mies, that the bravest and most generous’ 
among them, could have found no mercy 
at his hands. The prisoner’s liitle boy, 
refusing to be separated from his father, 
had been suffered by the Spaniards to 
follow him. 

‘* You shall see the general, boy, since 
you wish it,” said the officer in reply to 
the child’s passionate entreaties ; ‘ but he 
will not grant your father’s life. San 
Lucas! but these French dogs have given 
us too much trouble already !” 

They entered the general’s tent; Mo- 
rillo, by the light of the lamp burning on 
the table, was reading a despatch he had 
Two of his officers stood 
near him; there was no one else in the 
tent. The brow of the chief was con- 
tracted, and his eyes flashed as if what 
he read displeased him; and he looked 
up with an impatient exclamation as the 
officer entered with the boy. ‘The child, 
as soon as Morillo was pointed out to 
him, rushed forward and-knelt at his 
feet. 

‘*What does this mean?” demanded 
the general. ' 

‘‘ Spare him! spare my father !’’ sob- 
bed the youthful supplicant. 

The officer explained his relationship 
to one of the prisoners about to be ex- 
ecuted. 

‘Ah! that reminds me,” said the chief, 
looking at his watch: ‘ Pedro, nine is 
the hour. Let them be punctual, and 
have the business soon over.” 

Again, with moving entreaties, the 
child besought his father’s life. 

“Did thy father send thee hither?” 
asked the general, sternly. 

** No, senor, he did not.” 

* And how darest thou, then—?” 

‘*My father has done nothing to de- 
serve death,” answered the lad. ‘ He is 
a prisoner of war.” 

‘*Ha! who taught thee to question my 
justice ? answer me !” 

‘No one, senor; but brave generals do 
not always kill their prisoners.” 

“] kill whom 1 choose!” thundered 
Morillo; ‘and I hate the French. Boy, 
thy father shall die. 1 have said it; be- 
gone!” 

The officer made a silent sign to the 
petitioner, to intimate that there was no 
hope, and that he must begone. But the 
boy’s countenance suddenly changed. 
He walked up tothe general who had 
turned away, and placed himself directly 
before him, with a look of calm resolu- 
tion worthy of a martyr. 

‘Hear me, senor,” said he; * my fa- 
ther is gray-headed ; he is wounded; his 
strength is failing even now, though he 
stands up to receive the fire of your men. 
Iam young, and strong, and well. Let 
them shoot me in his place, and let my fa- 
ther go free.” 

It was impossible to doubt the sincerity 
of this offer, for the face of the devoted 
child was kindled witha holy enthusiasm. 
A dark flush rushed tothe brow of Mo- 
rillo, and for a moment he looked on the 
boy in silence. 

** Thou art willing to die,” at length he 





said, “for thy father? Then, to suffer 





pain for him will be nothing. Wilt thou 
lose one of thy ears to save him?” 

“7 will,” was the firm reply. 

‘Lend me thy sword, Pablo,” and, in 
an instant, at one blow, the general struck 
off the boy’s ear. The victim wept, but 
resisted not; nor raised his hand to wipe 
away the streaming blood. 

‘So far, good ; wilt thou lose the oth- 
er ear?” 

‘TI will, to save my father!” answered 
the boy, convulsively. 

Morillo’s eyes flashed. The heroism 
of a child compelled even his admiration; 
but unmoved from his cruel purpose, he 
smote off the other ear with his still 
reeking sword. 

There was a dead silence. ‘ And 
now, ‘senor,” said the boy, breathing 
quickly, and looking up into the general’s 
face. 

‘And now,” answered Morillo, * de- 
part. The Father of such a childis dan- 
gerous to Spain; he must pay the forfeit of 
his life!” 

The maimed child went forth from the 
presence of his inhuman foe. Presently 
the report of fire-arms announced that he 
had witnessed the execution of his father! 

Must we blame the cruelty of individ- 
uals for such enormities? or not rather 
the relentless spirit of war, that builds up 
the glory of its heroes on a scaffolding of 
death, and sacrifices daily to the projects 
of ambition the promptings of humanity. 








RELIGION. 








HEAVEN. 
“*T go to prepare a place for you.””—John xiv. 2. 

My dear children, suppose’ you were 
taking a journey in a strange country, 
and were on your way to a town where 
you had never been before, and suppose 
a friend came up to you, and asked you 
where you were going, and after you had 
told him you were going to such or 
such a town, he said to you, ** Well, Iam 
going to that town, and I know the peo- 
ple well, for I have lived there all my 
life. I will have lodgings provided for 
you, and food got ready for you, and 
you shall find every thing you can _possi- 
bly wish for,” how pleased you would be! 
O, you would go on with quite a light and 
merry heart. If it was very hot, you 
would say to‘each other, ‘* Never mind, 
we shall soon get to the town, and there 
we shall have some nice cool water to 
drink.” If you are very much tired, you 
would do your best to get on,so that you 
might soon reach the town, where you 
could rest as much as you pleased. At 
last you would come to the town. As 
soon as you arrived at the gates, you 
would see your frlend. He would take 
you into the town and lead you to his 
house, and then he would give you some- 
thing to eat and to drink; he would put 
on you clean clothes, and he would say 
to you, ** My dear friends, you have had 
a long and wearisome journey, therefore 
now rest yourselves and make yourselves 
happy; I have prepared this place for 
you, where you may enjoy yourselves, 
and stay as long as you please.” 

There, my. dear children, what do you 


poor travellers would be very much pleas- 
ed, and do you not think they would love 
that friend very dearly? Well, you are 
the travellers. You are making a little 
journey in this world. God has put you 
here for a little while. Not for ever. 
O no. Only for a little while. And 
when you die, you will have finished your 
journey. Have you any kind friend who 
will prepare a place for you? There is 
a friend who will prepare a place for 
you, if you will make him your friend. 
It is Jesus. He has said, “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.”” After Jesus had 
been down in this world to die upon the 
cross, he said to those who loved him, “I 
go to prepare a place for you.” Where 
was this place? Intheaven. Jésus went 
to heaven to prepare a place for those 
who love him. Will yout make Jesus 
your friend? If you will, he will pre- 
pare a place for youin heaven. How 
can you make him your friend? By lov- 
ing him. By serving him. By doing 
what Jesus tells you in tke Bible to do. 
By not doing what Jesus tells you not to 
do. . Where is Jesus now? In heaven. 
You have often heard of heaven. Shall 
I tell you what sort of place heaven is ? 
In heaven God the Father lives, amdin 
heaven Jesus, God’s Son, lives. Yes, the 
God who made you, my child, lives in 
heaven. And Jesus Christ, who died for 
you, lives in heaven. But is there no 
one else there? O yes; there are God's 
servants. God’s servants are the angels. 
The angels are spirits, which you cannot 
see any more than you can the wind. 
The angels have no bodies as you have, 
but they are spirits. The angels wait 
upon God. They goon God’s messages. 
There are a great many angels in this 
world, but you cannot see them. God 
sends his angels to take care of his peo 
ple. They watch around their beds at 
night, and take care of them in the day. 
And when God’s people die, the angels 
carry their souls to heaven. There are. 
hundreds and thousands of angels in, 
heaven. They sing praises to God. 
They stand all round 


all night. They never grow tired. They 
donothing else but sing God’s praises, 
and go on his messages. But there are 
more in heaven still. 
ple that have ever died are in heaven. 
No bad people. O no, not one; only 
good people. Hundreds and thousands 
of good people are in heaven. If your 
father or mother, or any of your brothers 


or sisters, or any of your relations, are- 


dead, if they were good, they are in 
heaven. 
ing. There is no sun nor moon there, 
yet it is quite light. Howis that? Why, 
(iod is the light. God gives light to all 
heaven. There is nocrying, nor sorrow, 
nor unhappiness in heaven. No, all is 
joy. There is no quarrelling nor fight- 
ing, nor calling names in heaven, because 
all the people there are good. There is 
no dying in heaven. When people get 
to heaven, they live there always. O 
what a happy place heaven must be! 
Should not you like to get to heaven, my 
children? Iam sure you would. Then 





think of that? Do you not think the 


ask Jesus to be your friend, and he will 


the throne on, 
which God sits, and they sing all day and: 


All the good peo-. 








Heaven is very bright and shin-- 
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prepare a place in heaven for you. 
Leave off all wicked ways. Leave off 
fighting and quarrelling. Leave off tell- 
ing lies and stealing. Leave off saying 
bad words, and calling people bad names. 
Leave off being passionate, and sulky, 
cand ill-tempered. Leave off being diso- 
bedient and idle. Go and pray to God, 
and beg him to give you new hearts. 
Beg him to make you love Jesus. Beg 
thim to make you good chikiren. Beg 
him to wash your hearts clean with the 
blood of Jesus Christ. God will hear 
your prayer. 

Remember, my children, that if Jesus 
does not prepare a place for you in heav- 
en, you will be cast into hell at last. 
The devil will have all the children that 
do not go to heaven. O do go, and beg 
Jesus to prepare a place for you in heav- 
en, so that when your bodies are laid in 
the grave, your souls may go and live 
with Jesus in that happy, happy place, 
heaven.—S. S. Journal. 








MORALITY. 











THE FIRST TIME, 


_# Stop, stoppa moment. Take a glass 
of wine—I have some of my father’s B. 
B. and he is the most particular person 
about his wine you ever knew.” 

«© You must excuse me, I never take 
wine.” 

‘What! you are not a tetotaller, are 

ou?” 

“Tam.” 

+O come, take a g!ass of wine; you 
know there is no harm in the thing; we 
are alone, and I promise not to tell tales,” 
added Henry, laughing; ‘come, nobody 
will know it.” 

++] should know it. It is not the con- 
demnation of others, but that of my own 
conscience, which I fear.” 

© Why, you don’t really think there is 
any harm in taking a glass of wine occa- 
sionally?” 

“I do think it wrong, morally wrong, 
by any means, to dim the reason bestow- 
ed upon us by our Creator.” 

** But a glass of wine does not dim our 
reason.” . 

‘* Pardon me, it does. It produces ex- 
citement, and where the mind is excited, 
reason must be dimmed.” 

**O it does not produce excitement.” 

“ Why, then, do you take it ?” 

4 Why, it is the fashion, and it seems 
social; besides, I like the taste of good 
wine ; it warms the heart; I like any one 
-a great deal better after taking wine with 
chim ; it promotes couversation. In short, 
«there are a thousand reasons in favor of 
wine.” 

«To my mind, there is not one just or 
.good reason. It is a foolish, useless 
fashion, to say the least of it, and the ex- 
-citement produced by it, which you call 
warming the heart, is injurious to the 
health; it ever produces a reaction, and 
»the-spirits sink in proportion to the un- 
natural height to which they had been 
raised. Put wp your wine, my friend, and 
take the advice of one, who, if not many 
years older than yourself, has.seen some- 
“what of the world, and learned some of 


its hard lessons by bitter experience—to 
drink no more of it. It is a habit which 
you may now easily throw off; but every 
glass binds it stronger about you; every 
day adds to the difficulty of breaking 
from its thraldom.—FPicnic Tales. 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S RESPECT FOR THE 
SABBATH. 


Although not connected with this por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s life, there is anoth- 
er incident which proves the high moral 
and religious influences exercised over 
the mind and heart of the Princess Vic- 
toria during her earlier years, and which 
now led her to conduct herself in‘every 
way worthy of ‘her rank and elevation. 
The fact I am about to record degon- 
strates the devout respect she was always 
taught to feel for the sacredness of the 
Christian Sabbath. Indeed her religious 
education was invariably made a matter 
of the deepest and primary importance, 
and the lessons given at the period of her 
life we are now considering, have brought 
forth the most satisfactory results in after 
days. The incident to which I refer is 
the following :—A certain Noble Lord 
arrived at Windsor one Saturday night 
at alate hour. On being introduced to 
the Queen, he said, “I have brought 
down for your Majesty’s inspection some 
documents of great importance, but as I 
shall be obliged to trouble you to exam- 
ine them in detail, I will not encroach on 
the time of your Majesty to-night, but will 
request your attention to-morrow morn- 
ing.” ‘To-morrow morning!” repeat- 
ed the Queen; “to-morrow is Sunday, 
my Lord.” ‘True your Majesty, but 
business of State will not admit of delay.” 

“IT am aware of that,” replied the 
Queen; “and as, of course, your Lord- 
ship could not have arrived earlier at the 
palace to-night, I will, if these papers are 
of such pressing importance, attend to 
their contents after Church to-morrow 
morning.” So to Church went the 
Queen and the Court, and to Church 
went the Noble Lord, when, much to his 
surprise, the subject of the discourse was 
on the duties of the Christian Sabbath. 
‘‘How did your Lordship like the ser- 
mon?” asked the Queen. ‘Very much, 
indeed, your Majesty,” replied the No- 
bleman. ‘Well, then,” retorted Her 
Majesty, “I will not conceal from you 
that, last night, I sent the Clergyman the 
text from which he preached. I hope we 
shall all be improved by the sermon.” 
The Sunday passed without a single word 
being said relative to the State papers; 
and, at night, when Her Majesty was 
about to withdraw, ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing, my Lord, at any hour you please,” 
said the Queen, turning to the Nobleman, 
‘““as early as seven, my Lord, if you like, 
we will look into the papers.” The No- 
bleman said, ** That tie could not think of 
intruding on Her Majesty at so early an 
hour: he thought nine o’clock would be 
quite soon enough.” ‘*No—no, my 
Lord,” replied the Queen, “as the pa- 
pers are of importance, I wish them to be 
attended to very early. However, if you 
wish it to be nine, be it so;” and, accor- 
dingly, the next morning at nine Her 
Majesty was seated ready to receive the 
Nobleman and his papers. Frazer’s Mag. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written forthe Youth’s Companion. 
THE SQUIRRELS, 


It was the latter part of Autumn. The 
fields and woods looked bare and deso- 
late. The dry leaves danced merrily in 
glad circies beneath the shadow of the 
tall old trees, and played hide and seek 
in the mossy hollows. ‘The wind tried to 
sing an accompaniment to their dance; 
but its voice sounded sad and gloomy as 
it sighed through the empty branches. 
The birds have all flown to warmer re- 
gions, and few living creatures disturbed 
the solitude of the forest, save the squir- 
rel as it ran nimbly up the rough trunks, 





of the rabbit bounding at their feet. Be- 














neath the roots of an aged oak, a pair of|indace me to disobey you.” He threw 
squirrels had constructed their nest. |his arms around her neck, and kissed her 


Here, surrounded by a family of happy 
children, and heaps of sweet nuts and 
acorns, they bid defiance alike to the in- 
clemency of the weather, and the attacks 
of their enemies. Sometimes they might 
be seen walking soberly through the 
wood, or running races up the trees, now 
swinging on the topmost bough, and the 
next moment half hidden in the leaves at 
their roots. 

On one of those bright sunshiny days, 
which even the cold winds of autumn can- 
not terrify, one of the young squirrels 
had wandered farther into the forest than 
she had ever ventured before. Sudden- 
ly arabbit started from behind a bush, 
and came towards her. She would have 
scampered away at once, but the rabbits 
‘*Good morning, Miss Squirrel,” dispell- 
ed all her fears, and they were soon the 
best friends in the world. The rabbit 
was just going on a long journey, and 
wanted the squirrel to accompany him. 
“For my part,” said he, ‘I am tired of 
this old stupid forest, and mean to see 
more of the world, and not stay moping 
here all my life.” The squirrel hesitated. 
On one side were her pleasant home, 
and the sorrow she should cause her pa- 
rents, on the other a love of change and 
fear of ridicule. She finally consented 
to go a little way, little thinking that af- 
ter the first step is made, it js hard to 
turn back. They went briskly forward, 
till they left the wood and entered a wide 
plain, with here and there a tall tree rais- 
iug its head in solitary beauty. ‘The 
squirrel was enraptured, and vowed eter- 
nal friendship to the rabbit for bringing 
her into this charming place. While 
they were talking over their good for- 
tune, in escaping from that gloomy for- 
est, they saw at a distance a fierce dog 
coming swiftly towards them. The rab- 
bit who had just before been so ardent in 
his friendship, instantly fled, leaving his 
companion to shift for himself. Happily 
a large tree was near, up which the squir- 
rel ran, trembling with fear and fatigue, 
and the dog finding he had lost his vic- 
tim, went running to meet his master. 
The squirrel came down from the tree, 
and hastened towards the wood, but be- 
fore she reached it, it was quite dark and 
she wandered about for many hours 
searching in vain for herhouse. Bitterly 
did she repent that she had ever deserted 
her kind parents, and at last overcome 
with fatigue sank down at the fvot of a 
tree, from which she expected never 
again to rise. In the meantime all was 
sorrow and anxiety in her hitherto quiet 
home. 

Her father accompanied by a few of 
his neighbors sought every where through 
the wood, and at length found his erring 
but suffering daughter lying apparently 
lifeless on the damp leaves. They 
brought her home, and under their kind 
attention her strength returned ; but she 
never forget the lesson experience had 
taught her, and passed the rest of her life 
in peace and contentment, in the dark 
but friendly forest. E. N. 


OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDIENCE. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Greenough. 


Augustus Dumont, being not very 
young, had the misfortune to lose his fa- 
ther, who died of a fall from his horse. 
He wept day and night, that he should 
no more see his father. None could con- 
sole him, although each one tried to do 
so. His uncle proposed that he should 
go and pass some time with him in the 
country. When all was prepared for his 
departure, his mother took him to her 
arms, and, shedding many tears, said to 
him, ‘* My dear boy, remember, I beg of 
you, that which I am going to say: Do 
not expose yourself by mounting a horse 
or riding in a carriage, without having 
some one old enough to take care of you. 
The misfortune of losing your father, 
makes me tremble for you.” 

‘“‘ Be easy, dear mother,” said Augus- 
tus; “I promise you that nothing shall 





most affectionately. 

He soon arrived at his uncle’s, where 
he was well received. His cousins tried 
by every means that they could think of, 
to drive away his grief. Some days after 
his arrival, Alexander, the oldest of his 
cousins, came to him early in the morn- 
ing, and said, ‘My father went away at 
day-light; get up, and dress yourself. I 
have had the horse put into the cabriolet, 
and we will have a fine ride.” 

Augustus accepted the invitation with 
great joy, but he was not slow in thinking 
of what he had promised his mother. He 
soon went down stairs, and, finding Alex- 
ander already in the carriage, said, “* My 
dear cousin, I thank you for the pleasure 
you propose to me—but I have thought 
more of it, and cannot accept it. Mam- 
ma made me promise, before leaving her, 
that I would not ride on horseback, or in 
a carriage, without some older person 
with me.” 

‘**And who am I, then?” answered 
Alexander, ‘‘ Do you take me fora child, 
like yourself?” 

“No,” said Augustus; “but if my 
mother was here, she would not wish me 
to ride alone with you in a cabriolet.” 

“If she was here, we would see what 
she would gay; but since she is not,”— 

“Oh,” interrupted Augustus, “it is 
just the same as if she was, since I have 
given her my word; and whatever may 
happen, I will not break it.” 

Alexander was angry, and said he had 
thought of it early, thinking to give him 
pleasure; ‘but as you don’t wish to go 
with me, [ shall enjoy a ride without shar- 
ing in your fears, whatever they may 
be.” He then whipped his horse, and 
rode off. 

Augustus left alone, amused himself in 
walking about the garden, and consoled 
himself for the pleasure of which he had 
deprived himself, by thinking that he had 
done his duty to his mother. While 
gathering flowers, listening to the singing 
of the birds, and running on the terrace, 
they came to tell him that his cousin had 
been overturned, and thrown out of the 
cabriolet, and that he was brought home, 
dying. He died in an hour after he was 
conveyed home, in great agony; and 
while poor Augustus wept over his cruel 
fate, and his own loss, he could not but 
feel that he had escaped the same fright- 
ful death by his obedience to his mother. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE ELEPHANT, 

The Elephant is the largest animal 
that now lives upon the earth. It some 
times grows totwenty feet inheight. Its 
young are playful, and donot reach their 
full size, until they are more than twenty 
years of age. It is a native of Asia and 
Africa, and from its tusks or large teeth, 
the ivory is obtained, from which are 
made so many articles, for use and or- 
nament. 

Elephants are frequently brought to 
Europe ard Ameri:a, and.exhibited as 
curiosities. They are furnished witha 
trunk or proboscis, by which they cOnvey 
food and water to their mouths, and 
among their enemies. They can reach 
with it, to the distance of four or five 
feet, and are able to strike terrible blows 
with it, so as instantly to kill the strong- 
est horse. 

They are mild and gentle, when kindly 


treated; but remember and revenge in- 
juries. In thoughtfulness and wisdom, 
they approach nearer to the human race, 
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than any other animal. Many stories of 
their sagacity, are related in books of 
Natural History. 

A large Elephant once came in a ship 
to New York. At the wharf, a broad 
plank was placed for him to walk upon, 
to the shore. He put firstone foot upon 
it; striking with force to try its strength, 
then another, then the third, then the 
fourth, and last. When by these repeat- 
ed trials he was convinced that it was 
sufficiently strong to bear his whole weight, 
he fearlessly adventured himself upon it, 
and walked to the shore. 

Elephants are fond of each other’s 
company. In their wild state, large 
herds of them are seen, under the broad 
leaved palm trees, or near the shady 
banks of rivers, where the grass is thick 
and green. They love to bathe them- 
selves, throwing the water from their 
trunks over their whole bodies, and en- 
joying a refreshing coolness. 

They live to be more than a hundred 
years old. When death approaches, it is 
said they retire to some lonely spot, un- 
der lofty trees, or near a peaceful stream, 
where others of their race have wander- 
ed to die. There they lie down and 
breathe their last, among the bones of 
their friends, or their ancestors. 

These noble creatures are naturally 
mild and brave. When tamed they are 
obedient, and much attached to their 
keepers. They are fond of their young, 
and kind to each other. At a village in 
South Africa, where some English mis- 
sionaries dwelt, a deep trench had been 
dug, which was not, at that time, filled 
with water. One dark and stormy night 
a troop of elephants passed that way, and 
one of their number fell into the pit. His 
companions did not leave him in distress, 
but tried every method in their power to 
liberate him. Some kneeled, others 
bowed down, and lifted with their trunks. 
They failed many times, but still contin- 
ued their labors. It was not until the 
morning had dawned, that they succeed- 
ed in raising their unlucky friend, from 
his sad condition. The edges of the 
ditch tracked and indented with their .nu- 
merous fvotsteps, showed how hard they 
had toiled in their work of kindness. 

Children, if your playmates are in any 
trouble, you must not turn aside, and 
leave them. Take a lesson from these 
kind animals, and their kindness to your 
own race. If your friend says or does 
what is wrong, advise him to leave his 
bad courses. Stretch forth your hand 
and help him to retnrn to the right way, 
for the path of evil is worse than the 
deep pit, into which the poor elephant 
fell. L. H. S. 








BENEVOLENCE. 











. SS 
A DROWNING MAN SAVED, 

A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS, 
[ Translated from the French, for the -Youth’s Companion.} . 


The children were taking their lesson 
in swimming, and had remained in the 
water longer than usual, when they heard 
some one cry out, and perceived an arm 
which rose from time to time in the mid- 
dle of the river. ‘*Oh,” cried Leon,’ 
‘there is a man, drowning ; let us go and 
help him.” 

‘‘Impossible!” said the grandfather 
sorrowfully. ‘Ah, my children! if I 
was not so old, and you were not so 
young ! but we should all perish without 
being able to save him. Courage! cour- 
age!” repeated he, seeing the current 





Leon, who was already up to his head in 
the water. 

During this time, Charles had drawn 
his cousins on shore. Then, he made 
them fasten their handkerchiefs together ; 
the more they wished to make haste, the 
less could they advance, they trembled 
so much, for they heard still cries of 
‘courage! courage!” but the cries for 
help had ceased. At last Charles having 
put a large stone in the corner of the 
last handkerchief, brought it to his grand- 
father, who threw it towards the place 
where the hand had been seen. The 
grandfather waited some moments—his 
face expressed a lively uneasiness. Soon 
it was animated with hope, for in draw- 
ing back the handkerchiefs, he felt some- 
thing which resisted. 

The children said not a word; their 
hearts beat violently ; fearing lest their 
grandfather should be drawn into the riv- 
er, they caught hold of him, and soon saw 
floating in the water a man who held the 
handkerchief. Having drawn him on 
shore, they took hold of his limbs; the 
grandfather raised the body, and they 
carried him towards the house. At this 
moment a lancer was galloping up the 
road; Lodi ran to meet him, barked be- 
fore his horse, and seemed to wish to 
draw him towards the river; astonished, 
the lancer looked, perceived a group of 
men; the idea that an accident has hap- 


pened, and that his presence may be use- | 


ful, makes him turn out of his way; he 
urges his horse through the sand, arrives, 
springs upon the ground, and cries out, 
seeing the drowned man; ‘* my father! 
my father! have I found you dead, on 
the very day when 1 have come to ask 
your pardon! [am then punished!” 

‘‘He is perhaps not dead,” said the 
grandfather, “help us.” 

The lancer raised the body, lowering 
the head. 

‘‘Impradent man! you will stifle him,” 
cried the grandfather; . ‘it is because 
that he cannot breathe, that a drowning 
man expires, and not becanse he. has 
taken in too much water. Hold open 
his mouth with your finger, breathe in 
his nostrils; seek to restore him to life, 
you who owe your ownlife tohim. You, 
my children, rub his members and _ his 
breast; seek to warm his blood.” 

The poor young man threw himself on 
the body of his father ; soon the air which 
he introduced into his chest made the 
lungs heave, restored motion to the 
blood, and the heart began to beat. 

‘* My father is not dead,” said the lan- 
cer with gratitude. Then, running to his 
horse while the dog guarding at a little 
distance, holding the reins in his mouth, he 
took from the saddle a bottle of brandy, 
made his father taste some drops, and he 
soon opened his eyes, recognized his son, 
and pressed him to his heart. 

There was nothing more wanting but 
to carry the rescued men to the village ; 
the horse was there, his feet pawing the 
ground with impatience. The lancer un- 
rolled his cloak, wrapped his father in it, 
put him on the horse, sprang up behind 
him, in order to sustain him in his arms, 
and departed for the viflage, bidding 
adieu to the captain and his children, who 
hastily dressed themselves. 

As they left the table, the grandfather 
and the children were eager to hear news 
of the drowned man; they were uneasy, 
and loved him already as we love those 
whom we have rescued from imminent 
danger. They found him in bed; the 
lancer, who was seated by his side, rose 
to receive them, and said; ‘*Ah! Cap- 
tain, ah! my friends, without you I should 
have lost my father, and the forgiveness 
of my fault!” 

Charles. What had you done? 

Lancer. Ihad disobeyed. My father 
was a widower, and having no child but 
me, destined me to his own trade; but I 
had such a taste for military employ- 
ments, that without listening to the pray- 
ers or complaints of my father, I one day 
enlisted in the army. Very soon, the 





bring the arm on his side,-and holding 


good education which my father had giv- 
en me, distinguished me above:the rest. 


They never heard me swear ; I was neat 
in my clothing, careful of my horse and 
of my arms, kind to my comrades, re- 
spectful to my superiors, never going to 
tavern or quarreiling, and finding pleas- 
ure only in reading and in the fulfilment 
of my duties. Thus, I was not long a 
soldier; and when I had obtained the 
rank of sub-lieutenant, hoping that this 
favor would win my father’s pardon, I 
wrote him a submissive and penitent let- 
ter, to which he replied in these words: 
‘‘I grant that one should quit his father 
in order to make war on the enemies of 
his counfry ; but, in time of peace, there 
are other duties for a son. I have no 
more a son!” 

“After this afflicting letter, remorse pur- 
sued me incessantly. I had served for 
eight years; my love for arms had ceas- 
ed; I felt more strongly the love for my 
father. At last having asked and obtain- 
ed a dismission, I arrived. You know 
the rest, gentlemen.” 

The lancer embraced them weeping. 

The merchant. It would have been my 

own fault if | had perished, captain; at 
my age, one ought not to bathe alone. 1 
was, indeed, before the gate of my own 
garden; but no one heard my cries, as 
the cramp seized my leg, and I was 
drawn away by the current; and, if you 
had not generously succored me, I should 
never have seen my son again ! 
The grandfather, after having related 
in his turn, that it was owing to the pres- 
ence of mind of Charles, that he had been 
able to save the life of the merchant, led 
back his children, satisfied and happy. 


ps 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Most of our young readers have proba- 
bly heard of the father who, on his dying 
bed, called his children around him, and 
giving them a bundle of sticks tied to- 
gether, told each of them to try and break 
it. They tried all round, but in vain; it 
was too strong for them while united to- 
gether. He then ordered the bundle to 
be untied, and even his youngest child 
could snap asunder the separated sticks. 
‘‘Learn hence,” said he, addressing his 
children, ‘that you are strong while uni- 
ted together, and weak when disunited. 
O, my children, regard my dying words, 
and ever continue united together in 
love.” 

But ‘though this aecount may be well 
known to many, the following may only 
be known to a few :— 

- A certain. miller had three sons, all of 
them industrious young fellows, so that 
the business of the mill went on thriving 
ly, and the whole family lived together 
in peace. At last the miller, being an 
old man, called his sons together to give 
them some fatherly advice and counsel 
before he retired from business. He took 
his sons to a meadow, at no great dis- 
tance, where the little streams met to- 
gether; for at this place he had construct- 


ed a small water-wheel, which, under the- 


influence of the united streams, turned 
round at a very surprising rate. After a 
little while the old man turned off one of 
the streams in another direction; this 
sensibly affected the water-wheel, which 
did not turn round any thing like so well 
as it did before. Soon after this he cut 
off another of its streams from its form- 
er course, and now the water-wheel fair- 
ly stopped, or if it did move at all, turn- 
ed in a very sluggish manner. 

‘* My sons,” said the miller, ‘learn a 
lesson from the three streams. So long 
as your efforts are united, so long will 
the mill prosper; but if ever, in folly or 
in anger, you separate from each other, 
from that moment you may date your 
ruin.” 

The sons profited by the advice of 
their aged father; for though at times lit- 
tle disagreements sprung up among them, 
they practiced forbearance enough to- 
ward each other to prevent a separation, 
and their father had the comfort of wit- 
nessing the prosperity and peace that at- 
tended their industry and brotherly love. 











Happy is that family in which all the 
brothers and sisters make it their study 
to promote each other’s good and com- 
fort. If Jesus required us to love even 
our enemies, surely our nearest relatives 
should be loved. If the love of Christ 
constrain our hearts, surely it will make 
us love one another. If fellow Chris- 
tians are exhorted to be “ kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, with brotherly 
love, in honor preferring one another,” 
surely the children of the same family 
should manifest this lovely spirit. And 
let the young especially notice the words, 
‘‘in honor preferring one another.” Let 
there be no quarrels who shall be first, 
or who shall have the best; but let each 
one feel happy in the happiness of all the 
others, and be willing even to exercise 
much self denial in order to promote this 
object. I am sure, if we learn of Jesus, 
who was meek and lowly in heart, broth- 
ers and sisters will live together in peace, 
will bear the vexations and trials of life 
with patience, and be helpers of each 
other’s joy, and sharers of each other's 
sorrow. ‘Let brotherly love continue.” 
[ Youth’s Friend. 





PARENTAL. 








DON’T SCOLD AT CHILDREN; 


A little boy, not quite four years old, 
boarding out with his father, on seeing 
the mistress . of the house set a large 
earthern dish in a rocking chair, rogu- 
ishly ran and rocked it out on to the 
floor, and broke it into several pieces. 
He probably did not intend to break the 
dish, but he intended to plague the lady, 
and be a little mischievous. His father 
happened to come in while the broken 
dish was lying on the floor, and little son- 
ny was crying bitterly. ‘* What is the 
matter sonny ?” he inquired, in a gentle 
tone, at the same time suspecting the 
cause of the trouble. The little fellow 
ran to his father, buried his face in his 
overcoat, and frankly owned that he broke : 
the dish. “* Are you sorry you broke it ?” 
the father asked. ‘Yes, father; can’t 
you mend it?” .* No, sonny, it can’t be 
mended, but it can be paid for. Have 
you got any money?” ‘Yes, I have 
father, and I'll pay for it,” said he, run- 
ning away to find his purse, apparently 
pleased with the idea of making amends 
for the mischief. He found his money, 
and very cheerfully offered one cent; at 
the same time asking his father if he 
did not think one cent was enough to pay 
for that “ old broken dish.” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the father, “the dish was worth 
more than a cent before you broke it, 
and you must pay as much as a whole ° 
dish is worth.” He then offered another 
cent, and then another, which were all 
the cents he had. He had a ten cent 
bit, but did not like to part with it ; but 
the dish must be paid for, if it should 
take the whole, and all he had was too 
little to pay for this one broken dish. 
He looked his money over, counted over 
the pieces several times, and looking 
earnestly at his father, said, “I won’t 
break another.” ‘ Well, I hope you 
won't,” said the father; “but this one 
must be paid for.” ‘Well, there,” said 
he, ‘I don’t want to give all my money 
for an old broken dish.” ‘ You broke 
the dish, and it is right that you should 
pay for it,” answered his father very de- 
cidedly. After the little boy had given 
up all his money, he was still in debt for 
the “broken dish.” He agreed to work 
for the rest—was to bring in wood for the 
lady. When the affair was fully dispos- 
ed of, he said to his father with a deep 
sigh, ‘*1 don’t mean to break another 
dish—I’ll be more careful next time; had 
to pay away all my money for an “ old 
broken dish.” 

It struck me at the time that such a 
course would teach the child more cau- 
tion than much scolding. It may also 
serve to show older boys how little real 
satisfaction there is‘in paying for “ brok- 
en dishes,” or in spending money for 





that which does no ome any good. 
Zion’s Apvoeete, 
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EDITORIAL. 
LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER:—No. 8. 

Mosite, June 20. 


My dear Daughter—In my last I began to 
give you some account of the cultivation of cot- 
ton. I had proceeded in my description, I be- 
lieve, no further than to speak of the planting 
and first coming up of the cotton, and of the sin- 
gular fashion of employing the negro women as 
living scare-crows, to frighten away the destruc- 
tive birds from’ the young and tender cotton 
plent. 

The plant when full grown is four or five 

feet high ; and in the richest soil it often grows 
to the height of eight feet. It has to be hoed a 
number of times while it is growing. It blos- 
soms and bears a large white flower, which soon 
disappears, leaving a pod in which are imbedded 
the seed, with the fleecy cotton firmly attached 
to it. When ripe this seed-pod bursts open, and 
exposes to view a bunch of pure while cotton 
wool. As soon as the bursting of the pods 
commences, which is generally in the early 
part of August, the slaves are sent immediately 
into the field, with baskets or bags, to pick the 
cotton from the pods. The picking is done ear- 
ly in the morning, before sunrise if possible, as 
the cotton is liable to be injured by exposure to 
the sun. 

It is perhaps a month before all the pods have 
burst, and the cotton is gathered in. During 
this time all hands upon the plantation are busi- 
ly employed at the earliest dawn of every day, 
seizing the snowy cotton as fast as it displays 
itself. The seeds and the cottou are pulled out 
of the pod at the same time, because they stick 
se fast together that it is difficult to separate 
them. 

After the picking is all done, then comes the 
process of cleaning, as it is called—that is, the 
separation of the cotton from the seed. Former- 
ly this was done by hand, and was a very long 
and troublesome operation; for the fibres of the 
cotton adhere very closely to the seed, and a 

‘man could only clean afew pounds in a day. 
Now the work is performed by machinery, and 
is of course done with much greater rapidity. 
The machine which has been invented for this 
purpose, is called a cotton-gin. It consists of 
rollers with teeth, through which the cotton is 
passed, and completely separated from the seed. 
The machines are set in motion by horse pow- 
er, and with one of them several hundred pounds 
of cotton can be cleared in a day. 

Next comes the packing. ‘This is done by 
forcing the cotton into great bags by means of 
a powerful screw. Each bag when filled con- 


of persons, from the Southern States; and in 
like manner the citizens of the South look to the 
Northern States, not only for the goods which 
are manufactured from the cotton which they 
themselves raise, but for a great variety of oth- 
er manufactures, which contribute to their ne- 
cessities and their comforts. ‘The South is what 
is called a producing country, and the North is 
a manufacturing country. Each is equally de- 
pendent upon the other; and no jealousies or 
animosities ought to exist between them, nor 
between any of the different nations of the 
world, any more than between members of the 
same family. All belong to the gregt family of 
man ; and in the order of a wise Providence, all 
are dependent upon each other for worldly hap- 
piness. If it is wrong for brothers and sisters 
and faiends to quarrel, it is wrong for nations to 
do so. God, who is the Father of all, looks with 
equa] displeasure upon wars and fightings be- 
tween nations, as upon disputes and angry con- 
tentions between individuals. 

I have now related to you, so that [ think you 
will understand it, the manner in which cotton 
is produced. You have seen a great deal of 
cotton wool, but probably you never thought 
much about the nature of it, or how it grew, or 
whether it grew at all, The next time you go 
into a cotton factory, you will be more interest- 
ed in seeing how the cotton is converted, by the 
wonderful power of machinery, into that useful 
and almost indispensable article, cotton cloth. 
From the time the seed is planted in the ground, 
till the cotton is made into cloth, you perceive 
it furnishes occupation for a great many indus- 
trious hands, and passes through many curious 
operations. ‘The planter gathers the fruit of his 
bond servants’ toil, and the cotton factor, the 
owners of the steamboat, the ship and the cot- 
ton press, the manufacturing company, the card- 
er, the spinner, the weaver, the dry goods mer- 
chant, and the many others to whom cotton 
gives employment, are all enriched by their va- 
rious egencies. ‘The poor slave alone, who in 
patient and. hopeless bondage bears the heat and 
burden of the day, performs his part in this im- 
portant business without the hope of reward. 

From your affectionate Farner. 
tes nae 
EFFICACY OF PRAYER, 
| From_a Correspondent in Maryland.] 

Master William was a good natured, rosy 
cheek fellow; but he often thought his way 
better than his teacher’s. One morning as he 
entered the school-room, his teacher requested 
him ta make a bow, and say good morning. 
But he did not mind, and his teacher told him 
not to enter, till he obeyed. William wanted 
to go to his seat; but his teacher told him, “No 








tains four or five hundred pounds. The bags 
or bales are sewed'up and bound with rope, and 
are then ready to be sent to market. Hundreds 
of thousands of bales from this State alone, are 
brought to Mobile every winter, in the numer- 
ous steamboats which ply upon the waters of 
the Alabama and the Tombigby, the principal 
rivers of the State, which are navigable for sev- 
eral hundred miles. After being -landed here, 
the bales of cotton are taken to the great steam 
cotton presses, of which there are several’in the 
city, and again pressed, so as to reduce them to 
ha!f their original size. In this condition the 





cotton is sold and shipped. to England and 
France and to the New England States, where 
it is manufactured into cotton cloth. Some- 
times a hundred vessels are here together, ready 
to receive cargoes of cotton, to be carried to 
Liverpool, Boston, &c. The largest ships can 
carry two thousand bales at once. 
You will thus see how different portions of 
our country and of the world, are dependent 
upon the productions and industry of one anoth- 
er. A great portion of the cotton wool now 
used in England is raised in this country; and 
in return we receive from England various ar- 
ticles of manufacture, which add to our comfort 
and luxury. ‘The extensive factories of Lowell, 
and the other numerous factories which make so 
large @ share of the business of the New Eng- 
land States, derive the material from which they 
manufacture so much cotton cloth, calico, &c. 
and by which they employ so many thousands 














don me this time.” Never has William been 
found to be remiss in his manners since. 








VARIETY. 





The Dying Sailor. 

The Rev. J. C. Hyatt, superintendent of the 
Thames Agency, London, in his report for No- 
vember, says a sailor, in the west of England, 
became a new creature,in advanced life, and 
soon afterward was called to die. Two Chris- 
tian friends, who had previously known him, 
and had marked with pleasure the evidences of 
nis piety, called to see him. “Well, dear 
brother,” said they, “ how.is it with you? Have 
you a good hope?” “Lanp anEaD!” exclaim- 
ed the good old man. ‘hey came a second 
ime. “How are you now, brother? are your 
prospects still bright?” “I’m ROUNDING THE 
point!” was his reply. Once more they stood 
at his bed-side. “ Brother, can you tell us now 
where your hope is fixed? Is Christ precious 
still? Is heaven in view?” He gathered up 
his remaining strength, sat up in his bed, and 
with his last breath exclaimed, “Let Go THE 
ancHor!”—Congregalional Visiter. 

a 
Vanity, or Admiring Ourselves. 


Two roses grew together near the brink of 
a pond made in a flower garden. One was very 
modest, though beautiful, but the other was very 
vain of what beauty she possessed. One day 
she was looking, with much pride, on her fair 
form, as it was reflected in the water, when her 
companion warned her that,*though she was 
beautiful, she was frail, and it was folly to be 
proud of that which she might lose in an hour. 
‘The warning had no sooner been given, thanan 
east wind suddenly blew a killing blast, when 
she withered and died. 

Nothing is more foolish than to admire our- 
selves in the glass, and be proud of our beauty, 
if we really possess it--for beauty is but like a 
fading flower; ima few days it may be spoiled 
by disease, or destroyed by death. True piety 
alone is durable beauty. Let us take care that 
we love and fear God, and then we shall look 
beautiful in his sight; and though death may 
wither our forms, and destroy all the beauty of 
the body, the soul shall remain untouched, and 
flourish in immortal vigor.—S. S. Advocate. 
—_~>_—__ 


A Heathen Son:Trying to make his Fa- 
ther Die. 


As a lady one day was descending the Ganges 
in a boat, her attention was arrested by the sud- 
den cry of a boy on the shore toa person for 
help. She looked out at her cabin window, and 
saw a poor, feeble, dying man by the edge of 
the stream, with his legs in the water. This 
man was the boy’s father. And-what was the 
cry of this heathen boy? Was it, * Help, help! 
Do come and help me before my poor father 
dies. I have been here with him all night, and 
am not able to get my father away. Odocome 
and help me, or my father will die!” But hear 
the language of this Hindeo son. “ Halloo 
there! halloo! Do come and help me; I can’t 
make my old father die. I’ve been with him all 
night; I’ve stuffed his eyes, and his ears, and 





no! you don’t take your seat till you comply to 
my wishes; and stand where you are for the 
preeent.”. The school was opened by simulta- 
neous reading of the Scripture; then each child 
repeated a verse from the Bible. After this ex- 
ercise, William was:asked again, to do as he 
had been bid, but there he stood, like a stupid 
clown, not speaking a word. “ Well,” said the 
teacher, “I shall not request you again to be 
polite, but expect you to mind without another 
word.” The teacher prayed as usual, before 
commencing the recitations; and, particularly 
remembered William, by offering the following 
prayer in his behalf. 

“O Lord, pardon thou this disobedient child. 
Forbid that an entrance to heaven should be de- 
nied him, as I deny his entrance to the school, 
till he is penitent and obedient. O, that he 
may so receive instruction, as to learn to knock 
at Mercy’s door, ere it is too late. May he ask 
and receive forgiveness fron Thee, O Lord. 
Bless him with a tender conscience, and a will- 





his nose, and his mouth with mud; but he won’t 
die!” And all this was merely acting up to the 
spirit and precepts of his religion. 

—_——~—__ 
The Hawk and the Hen. 


The Hawk and the Hen, according to the 
Hartford Courant, had a fair tussle with each 
other a few days since, at Marlborough, in Hart- 
ford County. The hawk, which was a very 

arge one and one of the species called Hen- 
hawk in New England, secured an old cackler, 
and undertook to take her into mid air, but after 
having carried her up a short distance, the cap- 
tured fowl disengaged herself, and the captor 
pitched downwatd into a well! A servant girl 
went to the well and found his hawkship flat on 
his back in the water, and the old hen standing 
upon him. The woman drew up the hen in the 
bucket and then “stirred up the hawk with the 
long pole” till she secured him too. It seems 
to be considered by our Connecticut friends that 
this is a lesson to all sorts of kidnapppers, ariel 
and terrestrial, and it is 30. 

—_>—— 


A Mutilated Soldier. 














ing mind to do as he is taught. May he pray— 
“Lord be merciful to mea sinner.” O God, I 
leave this child in thy hands, praying Thee, to 
make him a disciple of thy name, and an heir of 
glory ; that when he dies, he may be called to 
heaven, where many of his sainted relations are 
now, singing the song of the Lamb. Grant 
these blessings for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
After this prayer, William bid his teacher 
good morning, and bowed politely ; then, has- 
tened to his teacher’s desk and said, “ Please par- 





The Memorial Bordelais, states, that not far 
from St. Sever, there is living an old military 
man, who has a false leg and a false arm, both 
| usable by means of springs, a glass eye, a com- 

plete set of false: teeth, a nose of silver, covered 
with a substance perfectly resembling flesh, and 
a silver plate replacing part of the skull. He 
walks about with a martial air, bearing on his 
breast the Cross of the Legion of Honor won, 
together with his mutilations, by his deeds of 
arms, in the campaigns of Egypt, Italy, and 
Russia; at Friendland, Jena, Austerlitz, Wa- 
gram, and Waterloo; and which was conferred 
upon him by the hands of Napoleon, on the 2d 
of May, 1813, on the field of the battle of Lutzen. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WINTER PASTIMES. 


Listen! listen! hear the shout, 

How the merry laugh rings out; 

O’er the ice, and o’er the snow, 

Up and down the hill they go; 

Now they skute and now they slide— 
Lightly, fleetly, as they glide. 


Listen! listen! catch their glee— 
Like the wild bird’s warbling free, 
Like the laughing voice of streams, 
Lit by summer’s kindly beams, 
Like the boisterous waterfall, 
Echoing their playmates call. 
Listen ! listen to their chime, 

Now the slippery steep they climb ; 
Up with clamorous haste they speed, 
Poise their sleds, and take the lead ; 
“Clear the way,” the gaol is won, 
Coasting must be glorious fun. 


What care they, for biting cold, 
They, the hardy, brave and bold! 
What care they, for fleecy storm, 
Tameless frolic keeps them warm: 
Snow-wreathed hill, and icy dell, 
O the joys that in ye dwell! 


List! O listen while ye may, 
Watch their tireless sport and play; 
*Tis their life’s sweet morning prime, 
*Tis their boyhood’s happy time, 
Golden moments, visions gay, 
Soon, ah soon, they’ll pass away. C. 
Salem, Feb. 14th, 1844. 
——— 
THE GOLDEN RINGLET.., 
BY AMELIA B. WELBY. 
Here is a little golden tress 
Of soft unbraided hair, 
The all that’s left of loveliness 
That once was thought so fair ; 
And yet, though time hath dimm’d its sheen, 
Though all beside hath fled, 
I hold it here, a link between 
My spirit and the dead. 


Yes, from this shining ringlet still 
A mournful] memory springs, 

That melts my heart, and sends a thrill 
Through all its trembling strings. * 

I think of her, the loved, the wept, 
Upon whose forehead fair, 

For eighteen years, like sunshine, slept 
This golden curl of hair. 


Oh sunny tress! the joyous brow, 
Where thou didst lightly wave 

With all thy sister tresses, now 
Lies cold within the grave, 

That cheek is of its bloom bereft ; 
That eye no more is gay; 

Of all her beauties thou art left, 
A solitary ray. 


Four years have passed, this very June, 
Since last we fondly met— 

Four years! and yet it seems too soon 
To let the heart forget— 

Too soon to let that lovely face ' 
From our sad thoughts depart, 

And to another give the place 

She held within the heart. 


Her memory still within my mind 
Retains its sweetest power; 

It is the perfume left behind, 
To whisper of the flower.. 

Each blossom, that in moments gone 
Bound up this sunny curl, 

Recalls the form, the look, the tone 
Of that enchanting girl. 


Her step was like an April rain 
O’er beds of violets flung ; 

Her voice the prelude to a strain, 
Before the song is sung: 

Her life, twas like a half-blown flower, 
Closed ere the shades of even: 

Her death the dawn, the blushing hour, 
That opes the gates of Heaven. 


A single tress! how slight a thing 
To sway such magic art, 

And bid each soft remembrance spring 
Like blossoms in the heart! 

It leads me back to days of old— 
To her I loved so long, 

Whose locks outshone pellucid gold, 
Whose lips o’erflowed with song. 


Since then, I’ve heard a thousand lays 
From lips as sweet as hers ; 

Yet when I strove to give them praise, 
{ only gave them teers, 

I could not bear, amid the throng 
Where jest and laughter rung, 

To hear another sing the song 
That trembled on her tongue. 


A single shining tress of hair 
To bid such memories start! 

But, tears are on its lustre—there, 
I lay it on my heart. 

Oh! when in Death’s cold arms I sink, 
Who then, with gentle care, 

Will keep for me a dark brown link— 
A ringlet of my hair. 





